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the other hand, even if the crusading leaders had possessed the learning
necessary for acquaintance with Greek manuals of theory, they might
have mistrusted the practical incompetence whieh was unable to avoid
wholesale disaster at Manzikert As it was, left to their own resources iu
Asia Minor and Syria, they had no local experience to depend upon and
were forced to experiment with opportunity. Their tactics were of a
haphazard character; and, while the numerous chroniclers who recorded
their battles shewed an observation from which it is easy to draw de-
ductions, the Crusades produced no classical hand-book of warfare.

It has already been said that the Turkish strength lay chiefly in large

forces of light cavalry, which, operating in an open area, pursued irritating

tactics against which an enemy was helpless.  To meet them effectively, it

was necessary to choose ground on which their outflanking movements

could be prevented.  Where they closed in upon their opponents without

the possibility of encircling them, the mailed horseman of the West had

his advantage. In such a position also a combination of infantry with

heavy cavalry ensured success to the crusaders; the crossbowmen in the

infantry line countered the arrows from the Turkish horse-bows and

prepared the way for the cavalry charges which decided the day. The

proper observation of these conditions, combined with caution in keeping

on the defensive until the attack could be delivered with a certain prospect

of victory, led to the blow inflicted by Richard I upon Saladin at Arsuf

in 1191, the culminating point of crusading successes which, had full

advantage been taken of it, would have re-established the Franks in

Jerusalem.  Even at Antioch (1098) in the First Crusade, where the

army was beset in front and rear, its disposition across the plain between

the northern hills and the Orontes was a decisive element in its favour;

the two Turkish forces were hindered from  uniting, and while the

combination of infantry and cavalry put the Turks to flight on the main

front, detachments of heavy cavalry engaged the smaller body of horse in

the rear with complete success. But, where precautions were disregarded,

where, from mere rashness or out of necessity, an unfavourable position

was chosen, or where infantry and horse failed to co-operate, only a happy

accident could save the day.  In the first great battle of the Crusades, at

Dorylaeum (1091), defeat was avoided only by the sudden arrival of a lost

contingent;  at Hittln (1187), the disaster which gave JemsaJem to

Saladin was caused by the choice of an impossible battle-ground, and by

the inability of an exhausted infantry to take its part in the ensuing

conflict.

Thus, while the Crusades exhibit instances of judicious and even, as in
Baldwin IFs battle array at Danith (or Hab, 1119), of elaborate tactics,
their leaders were liable to the same mistakes at the end as at the
beginning. No scientific method of warfare was evolved from them. Even
if the deduction could hardly fail to be drawn that the support of infantry
was an aid to victory in certain circumstances, the principle was not fully